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To  ihe  Reader 


Last  spring  you  read  my  letter  to  student  artists.  You  raised  one 
eyebrow,  chucltled  wickedly,  pulled  your  own  warm  glow  of  satisfaction  a 
little  tighter  around  you,  and  chortled,  "That's  giving  'em  hell."  Secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  someone  else  was  also  aware  that  all  was  not  well 
with  the  material  published,  you  sneered  through  the  issue  without  any 
trace  of  sympathy,  interest,  or  understanding  darkening  your  heart.  So 
shall  it  be  meted  to  you. 

Today  you  have  in  your  hands  the  fall  issue  of  Coraddi.  It  is  a  good 
one.  The  writers  and  artists  have  answered  the  challenge.  People  are 
writing  poetry,  probably  were  writing  poetry  all  the  time.  Two  people  with 
much  personality  and  enthusiasm  have  attempted  to  share  their  interest 
and  enthusiasm  with  you  in  the  hope  that  if  you  are  not  now  interested 
in  Goya  or  Renaissance  lyrics  you  soon  will  be.  These  articles  are  neither 
pedantic  nor  esoteric.  They  are  pleasurable. 

You  have  no  responsibility  to  enjoy  Coraddi  as  the  writers  and  artists 
had  a  responsibility  to  produce  decent  work  for  it.  After  all  Coraddi  is 
intended  primarily  for  the  writers  and  artists.  You  know  that  I  have  al- 
ways said  so.  But  when  we  have  something  good,  something  interesting 
to  show  to  you  we  hope  that  you  will  enjoy  it.  We  are  eager  for  you  to 
enjoy  it.  Please  do  not  cheat  yourself  by  failing  to  concentrate  your  inter- 
est and  understanding  on  the  work  in  this  issue.  Each  piece  of  it  makes 
an  important  statement  and  some  of  it  is  intensely  beautiful. 

If  it  costs  you  an  elfort  to  understand  the  poetry,  I  can  only  say,  "This 
time  it  is  worth  it."  If  you  ponder  over  the  art  work,  I  can  only  say, 
"Wonderful!"  I  present  it  all  to  you  with  joy  and  pride  that  the  Coraddi 
can  make  this  work  available  to  you  and  with  humility  towards  the  artists 
who  have  given  their  work  to  us.  It  was  a  labor  of  love.  If  you  don't  love 
it  there  is  nothing  more  we  can  do  for  you. 

P.  C. 
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In  1746  in  a  small  Spanish  town  there  was  born 
a  high  spirited  man  with  a  racy  and  sardonic  humor 
who  was  to  be  a  mirror  of  Spanish  life  during  his 
time,  an  even  more  reflective  mirror  than  the  many 
pages  that  are  recorded  in  history  of  the  same  pe- 
riod. This  man  was  named  Francisco  Jose  de  Goya 
y  Lucientes.  He  is  known  by  almost  everyone  of 
"proper  culture"  simply  as  Goya.  Through  his  sa- 
tiric paintings,  etchings,  and  drawings,  Goya  left 
for  posterity  a  reflection  of  all  the  corruption  that 
he  saw  in  a  time  when  there  was  indeed  much  pu- 
tridity and  hypocrisy  to  fill  a  mirror.  It  is  a  portion 
of  Goya's  satire,  rather  than  his  art  as  a  form,  with 
which  I  shall  here  try  to  acquaint  my  reader.  It  is 
a  satire  which  properly  shocks  some  people,  par- 
ticularly the  "refined  and  delicate,"  and  a  satire 
which  causes  others  to  admire  Goya's  rancor. 

Goya  mirrored  the  life  around  him  during  the 
reigns  of  three  kings — Charles  IV,  Charles  III,  and 
Ferdinand,  and  probably  no  man  has  ever  insulted 
so  violently  three  monarchs  and  escaped  with  his 
head  intact  on  his  neck.  It  was  Charles  III  who  used 
every  possible  means  to  induce  his  subjects  to  cease 
wearing  their  hats  pulled  down  to  cover  their  eyes 
and  their  cloaks  hiked  up  to  their  cheekbones.  (In 
my  research  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  why  the 
noble  Charles  was  so  repelled  by  this  manner  of 
di-ess.)  When  the  folk  continued  dressing  in  the 
manner  described,  Charles  even  ordered  this  dress 
peculiar  to  the  commoner  to  become  the  official  dress 
of  the  executioners.  Goya,  fearing  no  king,  used  the 
high  collar  and  low-pulled  hat  in  all  of  his  pictures 
to  be  hung  in  the  palace  of  his  honorable  rulers. 

Although  the  court  was  enough  a  display  of 
sumptuous  regalia,  which  the  people  went  hungry 
to  support  under  Charles  III,  it  was  even  more  de- 
cadent under  Charles  IV.  Charles  IV,  not  blessed 
with  a  discerning  wisdom,  was  probably  the  only 
man  in  all  Spain  unawai'e  of  the  gleeful  whispers 
about  the  many  lovers  of  his  amorous  wife,  Maria 
Louisa.  Maria  Louisa  was  a  very  unattractive  wom- 
an, despised  by  almost  everyone,  including  her 
lovers.  Goya  never  hesitated  to  paint  her  just  as  he 
knew  her.  His  portraits  show  her  dressed  in  all  the 
ornament  and  regalia  fitting  such  a  "ful  worthy 
dame,"  wife  of  the  equally  worthy  king.  But  the 
same  portraits  show  the  harshness  of  her  flesh.  Her 
character  is  most  vividly  described  in  her  glittering 


eyes,  always  seemingly  in  search  of  a  new  lover,  and 
in  her  mouth,  from  which  it  appears  a  rankling 
cackle  might  escape  at  any  time.  That  Charles  IV 
knew  nothing  of  his  wife's  escapades  is  evident  in 
Goya's  portrait  of  Charles  and  his  relative  royalty. 
Charles  stands  out  in  front  of  the  group  wearing  a 
magnitude  of  impressive  medals  which  seem  to  be 
supported  only  by  his  expanding  figure.  On  his  face 
is  depicted  an  innocent  expression  of  insipid  self- 
satisfaction.  Slightly  to  the  back  of  him  .stands  Maria 
Louisa,  her  black  eyes  dancing  in  search  of  another 
admirer  among  her  audience.  Included  in  this  same 
picture  is  one  of  the  royal  nephews,  or  such  kin, 
who  had  not  yet  found  a  suitable  wife.  To  make  the 
painting  fitting,  Goya  painted  beside  the  unwed  a 
woman  whose  face  is  turned  so  that  her  character- 
istics are  undefinable  enough  to  match  those  of  any 
maiden  the  man  might  later  choose  for  a  wife.  One 
uncle,  who  came  dressed  in  all  his  I'oyal  feathers  and 
finery  to  be  painted  in  the  group,  is  pictured  far 
at  the  rear  of  the  group  and  is  hardly  discernible 
in  the  shadows.  On  the  other  side  of  the  group  is  a 
bright-faced  beady-eyed  man  who  looks  as  if  he 
might  be  a  detective  of  sin  who  has  just  discovered 
a  rancid-smelling  clue.  This  might  well  be  true.  Back 
in  the  darkness  of  the  corner  Goya  has  left  a  sug- 
gestion of  himself  at  his  easel.  One  might  have  cause 
to  wonder  why  Goya  painted  himself  in  with  this 
patrician  group — even  at  the  edge. 

That  Goya  was  infatuated  by  the  Duchess  of 
Alba  is  recognized  by  all  of  his  biographers  and 
could  be  readily  supposed  by  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  his  portraits  of  her.  The  Duchess,  hated  by 
the  court  and  loved  by  the  people,  displayed  a  char- 
acter of  non-conformity  comparable  to  that  of  Goya. 
She  was  probably  most  hated  and  envied  by  the 
Queen,  who  ordered  her  best  gowns  from  Paris.  The 
Duchess,  not  to  be  outdone,  succeeded  in  having 
replicas  of  these  gowns  made.  She  then  dressed  her 
maids  in  the  queenly  copies  and  sent  them  to  parade 
in  front  of  the  people.  Perhaps  the  cause  of  Goya's 
infatuation  for  the  Duchess  was  the  likeness  of  their 
characters.  It  is  likely  that  the  Duke  of  Alba  and 
Goya  remained  on  very  good  terms,  for  Goya's  por- 
traits of  the  Duke  show  an  expression  of  friendli- 
ness and  benevolence. 

Goya's  first  important  assignment  that  led  to 
his  appointment  as  court  painter  was  his  cartoons 
for  the   palace   tapestry.    These   cartoons   depict   a 
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gentle  satire  on  the  life  and  follies  of  Spanish  folk. 
Full  of  gaiety  and  color,  they  express  Goya's  love 
of  national  customs  and  scenes.  One  of  the  cartoons 
shows  the  popular  card  game  in  which  the  winner 
has  a  hatful  of  money.  Only  the  loser  is  unaware 
of  the  man  standing  behind  him  who  sees  his  cards 
and  gives  signals  to  the  winner.  Another  of  these 
cartoons  shows  two  women  of  the  streets,  passing 
bits  of  gossip  with  the  same  enthusiasm  of  dogs 
devouring  juicy  bones. 

During  his  service  as  official  court  painter,  Goya 
produced  some  of  his  richest  satires  on  Spanish  life, 
^lost  of  his  drawings  he  enriches  with  a  sardonic 
title  across  the  bottom.  One  of  these  is  titled 
"Habrazo  Paternal,"  meaning  "Paternal  Embrace." 
In  only  a  few  strokes  Goya  has  indicated  a  beautiful 
young  maiden  embracing  an  old  man  with  a  hooked 
nose  and  wicked  grin,  his  stringy  white  hair  in  his 
eyes  giving  him  the  likeness  of  a  Spitz  on  the  stalk 
of  a  young  kitten. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  court  painting  that 
Goya  did  the  seventy-two  etchings  satirizing  the  bru- 
talities and  frivolities  of  Madrid  and  the  phantoms 
and  superstitions  of  Spanish  folklore  that  comprise 
The  Caprichos  series.  The  one  titled  "Hasta  la 
muerte"  or  "Until  death"  pokes  fun  at  the  aged 
women  who  (even  in  Goya's  time)  tried  to  conceal 
their  age  with  finery.  He  shows  a  toothless,  sunken- 
mouthed  woman  of  seventy-five  with  wrinkled  skin 
and  hair  hanging  in  her  face.  She  is  sitting  before 
her  mirror  in  a  hat  of  fine  ribbons,  and  unable  to 
see  that  the  frivolous  hat  only  accentuates  her  age, 
she  wears  an  expression  of  smug  satisfaction.  In  the 
background  are  two  young  men,  one  snickering  be- 
hind his  hand,  and  the  other  appearing  to  think, 
"What  is  this  older  generation  coming  to?" 

Another  sanguine  etching  from  Los  Capiiclios  is 
titled  "Fine  Feathers  Make  Fine  Birds."  It  is  one 
of  his  endless  anarchical  attacks  on  the  blindness  of 
"educated  personages"  who  can't  see  the  idiot's  true 
character  beyond  his  impressive  garment  made  by 
the  tailor.  (What  a  fortune  these  talented  tailors 
must  have  made ! )  Goya  has  shown  a  giant  who 
looks  like  a  grotesque  gargoyle  dressed  in  a  flowing 
garment.  Around  him  the  blind  people  who  can  see 
no  further  than  his  dress  bow  down  in  idiotic  open- 
mouthed  stupor. 

Although  Goya's  biographers  show  him  as  a  de- 
vout person,  he  has  no  more  patience  with  the  cor- 
ruption in  religion  than  he  does  in  any  other  pai't  of 
la  vita  de  Espanol.  (The  story  says  that  Goya  was 
once  caught  climbing  the  fence  of  a  nunnery  on  his 
way  to  see  a  lady-friend  inside).  He  said  he  would 
cause  the  faithful  to  worship  vice,  and  in  his  many 
satires  on  religion,  he  does  show  the  faithful  what 
vice  they  are  worshipping.  There  is  the  delightful 
drawing  of  the  "lady"  whispering  secretly  over  a 
fence  to  the  priest,  who  seems  to  be  very  excited 
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over  the  instructions  she  is  giving  him.  His  expres- 
sion is  one  of  the  child  who  sees  the  forbidden  cookie 
jar  just  at  arm's  reach  on  the  shelf.  The  lady  shakes 
her  finger  warningly  at  him. 

Some  of  Goya's  satires  on  religion  are  not  so 
humorous  and  deal  more  with  the  injustices  done 
to  the  common  folk.  One  such  is  a  drawing  of  a  work- 
er carrying  a  hoe  while  a  priest  rides  on  his  back. 
Another  is  a  man  about  to  be  hung.  Around  him 
stand  a  group  of  friars  saying,  "Do  you  conform?" 
The  Inquisition  at  this  time  was  trying  to  stamp  out 
witchcraft  in  Spain  by  unmercifully  persecuting 
many  innocents.  Goya  treats  this  with  a  drawing 
in  which  a  man  is  stretched  on  the  rack  because  he 
discovered  the  movement  of  the  earth. 

"This  I  Saw''  might  have  served  as  title  for  all 
of  Goya's  art,  so  truthfully  reflecting  what  he  saw, 
but  it  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  less  brutal  and  coarse 
of  his  eighty-five  etchings  in  the  Disasters  of  the 
War  series.  The  war  of  these  disasters  is  Napoleon's 
bloodthirsty  conquest  of  Spain,  which  made  mere 
skeletons  out  of  Spain's  populace  who  fought  starv- 
ing and  unarmed  against  a  regular  army  charged 
sanguinary  intent  of  mass  slaughter.  An  etching 
titled  "And  they  are  like  wild  beasts"  shows  volup- 
tuous women  defenseless  and  fighting  French  sol- 
diers with  muskets.  One  particularly  charming  wom- 
an has  somehow  captured  a  bayonet  which  with  one 
arm  she  fearlessly  rams  into  the  entrails  of  a  sol- 
dier about  to  whack  her  to  pieces  with  his  sword. 
In  her  other  arm  she  holds  her  small  child.  In  an- 
other, "They  equip  themselves,"  soldiers  plunder 
through  their  playground  of  slaughtered  corpses, 
stripping  them  of  their  garments  and  leaving  them 
naked  to  decay. 

During  this  wild  rage  men  were  unnecessarily 
killed  not  only  in  battle,  but  also  in  peaceful  occu- 
pations. Goya  has  etched  a  religious  personage,  cross 
in  hand,  who  has  been  killed  and  chained  to  a  post 
where  all  the  people  can  stare  in  horror.  A  small 
knife  hangs  around  his  head,  as  does  a  sign  saying, 
"On  account  of  a  penknife."  Continuing  his  story 
in  the  next  etching,  he  pictures  more  dead  monks, 
some  stiflf  with  rigor  mortis  and  others  limp — their 
heads  dangling  and  eyes  bulging,  but  each  chained 
and  bearing  a  cross  in  his  hand.  This  one's  title — 
"Nobody  knows  why." 

Perhaps  the  most  abhorrent  mirror  of  this  bloody 
ravage  is  the  etching  Goya  called  "Wonderful  hero- 
ism! Against  dead  men!"  Two  men  have  merely 
been  slashed  dead  and  lashed  (one  upside  down) 
naked  to  a  tree.  A  third  has  been  decapitated  and 
butchered.  His  trunk  is  hanging  from  a  tree  Hmb, 
as  are  his  arms  a  little  distance  away.  Sedately  top- 
ping them  is  the  head — eyes  closed  and  lips  curled 
in  a  vile  sneer.  It  looks  out  over  the  plains  as  if  to 
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Maribelle 


by  Frances  Nooe 


Hey,  Maribelle,  I  just  saw  a  bluejay 
Attacking  Tiger  in  the  backyard ! 
Tiger  was  up  on  the  birdbath  again. 
I  swear  you  never  saw  anything  so 
Funny  as  that  fat,  yellow,  lazy 
Cat  perched  up  on  the  side  of  the 
Birdbath  with  his  tail  dangling 
Down  the  side  and  him  lapping 
Up  water  like  a  darn  pigeon. 
Rlom  says  she  thinks  he  likes 
The  water  because  it's  bird-flavored. 
All  I  know  is  he's  the  funniest 
Looking  thing  I  ever  saw.  And 
That  bluejay  thought  it  was  pretty 
Crazy  too  'cause  he  came  swooping 
Down,  pecking  at  Tiger — got  Tiger 
So  excited  he  nearlv  fell  off  the 
Birdbath.  Well,  what's  the  matter? 

Don't  you  think oh  Maribelle, 

Are  you  still  mad  'cause  I  broke 
Your  doll?  I  told  you  I  didn't  mean 
To  break  it.   I  just  threw  her 
Up  too  high  and  she  fell  on  those 
Rocks.  Now,  Maribelle,  don't  start 
Crying  again.  It  didn't  hurt  her ;  dolls 
Can't  feel.  Besides,  you  got  other 
Dolls  to  play  with.  Aw,  I  know 
Princess  was  the  one  Daddy  gave  you, 
But  Mom  said  she'd  buy  you  another 
One  just  as  pretty.  Yeah,  Yeah, 
Daddy  gave  her  to  you  just  before  he 
Died,  but  those  things  have  to  be 
Replaced.  You  know  that  hunting 
Knife  Dad  gave  me  broke  while  I  was 
Carving  the  oak  tree  and  Mom  got  me 
A  new  one  with  a  leather  case. 
Boy !  That's  a  real  good  knife. 


Hey,  Maribelle,  let's  eat  some  of 

This  candy  Mr.  Phipps  brought  Mom 

Last  night.  She  doesn't  care  if  we 

Eat  it ;  just  so  we  don't  eat  any 

Before  supper.  Here,  Maribelle.  That  Mr. 

Phipps  sure  does  bring  good  candy.   I 

Didn't  like  that  creamy  stuff  he  brought 

Last  week,  but  this  has  nuts  in  it. 

Take  one  of  the  pink  ones  with  the 

Pecan  on  top,  Maribelle they're  good. 

Hey,  Maribelle,  have  you  noticed  how 
Nice  Mom's  been  being  to  us  lately? 
She  pays  more  attention  to  us  than  she 
Did ;  She  looks  a  lot  happier  and  prettier 
Than  she  did  too.  She  did  look  awfully  white 
And  .  .  .  oh,  I  don't  know,  just  un  .  .  —  what 
Maribelle?  ..  .empty?  Yeah.  That's  right. 

That's  how  she  looked empty.  Now  she's 

Soft  and  bright  like  she  used  to  look  when 

We  opened  our  presents  on  Christmas  morning. 

Remember  how  she  looked  that  Chri.stmas 

When  you  and  me  saved  our  money  and  bought 

Her  that  pure  silk  .scarf  made  in  India? 

Her  face  broke  up  like  it  was  going 

To  melt  and  flow  south,  and  Daddy 

Said  it  was  because  she  was  happy. 

She  looked  happy  last  night  when  Mr. 

Phipps  came.  You  know,  Mr.  Phipps  is 

A  pretty  nice  fellow,  bringing  candy  and 

All,  but  he's  all  withered  up  like  a  dried 

Apple.  He  never  will  go  outside  and  look 

At  our  tree-house  or  play  catch-ball. 

We  sure  had  a  lot  of  fun  building  that 

Tree-house.  Daddy  helped,  he  was  awful 

Strong  ...  I  guess  you  don't  remember  Dad 

As  well  as  I  do,  Maribelle.  He  was 

Big  and  fun  to  be  with.  He  liked  to 

Play  ball  and  soldiers  and  go  hunting 

With  us.  He  u.sed  to  play  with  you  too. 

Well,  what's  wrong  now,  Maribelle?  0.  K., 

0.  K.,  so  you  remember  Daddy  as  well  as 

I  do.  Don't  start  crving  again ! 

What  did  you  say,  Maribelle?  Daddy 

Always  smelled  like  tobacco  and  fresh 

Wind  when  it  was  cold?  Yeah,  I 

Guess  he  did.  What?  Mr.  Phipps 

Smells  like  .stale  bread  ?  You'd 

Better  not  let  Mom  hear  vou  sav  that. 

She  wouldn't  like  it  a  little.  0.  K., 

0.  K.,  so  I've  already  had  two  pieces  of 

Candy.  I'm  only  going  to  take  one  more. 

Hey,  Maribelle,  there's  a  squirrel  out 
In  the  backyard  who  thinks  he's  a 
Beaver.  He's  standing  on  his  head 
Chewing  branches  oft'  the  dogwood  tree. 
There,  IMaribelle.  There  he  is.  Over 
There  where  I'm  pointing.  See  him? 
Why  sure,  ]\Iariljelle,  I'll  help  you  bury 
Princess.  We'W  do  that  this  afternoon. 
And  don't  you  worry  'cause  Mom'll 
Buy  you  a  new  doll.  Why  I'll  bet 
You  even  get  a  doll  that  can  say 
'Ma-Ma'.  You  just  wait  and  see. 
Hey,  Maribelle,  let's  go  out  and  see 
If  Tiger  is  still  on  the  birdbath. 
Hey,  Maribelle,  hey,  wait  for  me ! 
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I  hear  the  empty  echo  of  my  brain  and 
long  for  your  mind's  warm  treading 
to  break  the  hardened  surface  of  its  wind. 
I  wish  the  clutching  shadows  there 
to  resurrect  their  frozen  hearts  upon 
the  heat  of  your  close  blood. 

I  had  raised  the  symbols  of  aloneness 

to  shut  my  beatings  from  mankind ; 

but  I  deceived  the  independent  state : 

for  thinking  to  thrive  upon  collected  winds, 

tarnished  only  by  my  gathering, 

I  inhaled  the  oxygen  of  aloneness 

not  from  the  breathing  of  the  sky  nor  from 

the  sad  stumblings  of  my  solitary  lungs, 

but  only  in  the  human  air  that  spun  from 

a  second  heart,  and  made  gentle  the  raving 

bitterness  of  my  frightened  mouth. 


Poems 


There  are  no  trees  but  double  trees, 
and  the  first  one  is  green. 
It  chastises  the  earth  with  its  beauty. 
It  reaches  down  and  up  with 
a  solid  effrontery  into  the  earth 
and  throughout  the  sky. 
Easily  touched,  easily  held,  it  is 
set  where  it  may  be  felt 
remarkably  through  the  senses, 
where  it  can  be  ignored  while  it 
stretches  fearless  roots  down  on 
this  diminishing  globe. 

I  understand  this  obvious  half 

of  double  trees.  But  the  second  tree 

of  the  first,  implanted  in  darkness, 

grov/ing  and  regressing  on  damp  earth 

where  the  rest  is  sun-worn,  I  will 

admit  is  a  frightening  concept  filled 

with  mystical  allusions  where  leaves  should  grow. 

I  do  not  understand  shadows. 


by  Bertha  Harris 


When  I  was  a  child, 

the  people  of  my  size 

who  played  the  games  with  me 

w'ould  often  move  aw^ay  on 

burning  summer  mornings 

in  monstrous  moving  vans  taller 

than  strangers. 

And  I  would  stand  beside  its 

loaded  gut 

to  say  goodbye, 

to  smell  the  asphalt  of  the  endless  streets 

rising,  steaming  from  the  double  tires. 

Others  would  come, 

the  people  of  my  size : 

and  I  would  stand  from  little  distance 

to  see  my  new  reflection  in 

different  mirrors,  prepared, 

unanxious,  dispassionate, 

to  continue  the  games  of  the  burning 

morning  in 

the  green  backyards  of 

afternoon. 

And  perhaps  nothing  except  the 

few  tears  shed  over 

the  broken  tea  cups,  the 

lost  balls,  the  changing  rules  of  hop-scotch, 

ever  mattered  at  all. 

I  sometimes  wonder  who  came 

to  teach  us  the  game  of 

adult  necessity, 

with  unswerving  rules  and 

significant  meanings  that 

fill  brimming  its  name  of  separated  grief. 
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The  Red-Vested  Penguin 


Have  you  ever  seen  a  penguin? 
I  saw  one  in  a  dream  last  night  .  .  . 
he  wore  a  black  suit  and  a  red  vest. 
Penguin  vests  are  usually  white,  but 
this  penguin  had  been  stabbed. 

I  had  been  walking  across  the  quiet 
snow-plain  for  a  long  time,  and  I  had 
seen  a  walrus  and  some  seals  and  a  few 
grey  snow-birds,  silently  flapping  across 
the  sky ;  then  I  came  to  a  big  glacier  and 
decided  I  would  sit  and  rest  after 
I  got  around  it  .  .  .  but  when  I  reached 
the  other  side  I  saw  the  red-vested 
penguin  coming  toward  me.   Someone  had 
sliced  his  throat  and  he  made  red  ski 
tracks  as  he  walked  across  the  snow. 
He  was  staggering  a  little  and,  although 
I  didn't  really  want  to  speak  to  him,  I 
asked  if  I  could  help.   He  shook  his 
head  slowly,  then  I  asked  who  had  hurt 
him.  His  lower  red  lip  flopped,  spilling 
a  few  drops  that  spotted  the  snow  as  he 
tried  to  answer,  but  the  only  sound  he 
made  was  a  deep  gurgle:  then,  with 
little  jerks  of  pain,  he  slowly  tracked 
out  the  words,  "You  did." 


bv  Franees  Nooe 
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The  Renaissance  Lyric 


by  Bertha  Harris 


Western  ivind,  when  ivill  thou  blow? 
The  small  rain  down  can  rain! — 
Christ,  if  my  love  were  in  my  arms 
And  I  in  my  bed  again! 

In  an  "Age  of  Anxiety"  where  music  must  be 
forced  from  the  noises  of  mass-production,  where 
"The  master  of  music"  is  not  "The  lusty  night- 
ingale" but  the  neurotic  barbarism  of  the  juke  box, 
where  the  mark  of  the  cultured  is  the  ably-mixed 
martini,  where  the  voice  of  the  people  is  trained  to 
protest  its  mind,  where  the  poet's  words  are  broken 
stanzas  of  grief,  disillusionment,  and  fear — the  im- 
patience of  an  anonymous  sixteenth-century  poet  for 
the  fulfillment  of  simple  desire  must  excite  a  certain 
wistfulness  in  the  Freud-afraid  mind  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  even  as  it  exalts  restraint  and  sophisti- 
cation. 

Renaissance  England  was  a  tree,  which,  after 
centuries  of  sporadic  tending  and  watering  as  a 
nursling,  was  suddenly  fed  art's  powerful  fertilizer 
—  wealth,  power,  self-confidence  —  and  bloomed 
shortly  into  a  springtime  of  unselfconscious  youth, 
unashamedly  interested  in  the  world  about  it.  The 
people  were  happy,  and  they  sang  of  their  joy  be- 
cause they  lacked  the  compulsion  to  analyze  it.  They 
believed  in  Honor,  Duty,  Love,  Beautiful  Woman, 
England  and  the  Queen ;  and  belief  and  happiness 
were  apparently  of  a  kind  that  fostered  an  abun- 
dance of  the  creative  energy  characterizing  that 
"nest  of  singing  birds"  from  the  roost  of  the  eagle  to 
the  gutter  crowded  with  sparrows.  Their  songs  were 
sweet  and  iambic.  The  eagle,  as  well  as  the  larks  of 
Tottel's  Miscellany,  knew  the  rules  of  expression  and 
sang  from  her  golden  perch :  "How  many  weeping 
eyes  I  made  to  pine  with  woe,  /  How  many  sighing 
hearts  I  have  no  skill  to  show ;  /  yet  I  the  prouder 
grew,  and  answered  them  therefore,  /  Go,  go,  go, 
seek  some  otherwhere,  /  Importune  me  no  more!" 
The  Englishwoman,  despite  her  disdain  for  lovers, 
created  a  reign  encircling  at  its  height  a  united  Eng- 
land filled  with  a  populace  from  whom  music  and 
musical  language  poured  frequently  and  effusively. 
The  lyric  was  the  inevitable  form  of  their  music. 

The  composition  of  lyric  poetry,  normally  the 
expression  of  a  single,  intense  emotion — unabashed 
patriotism,  honor  to  a  queen  of  splendor  and  pag- 
eantry, unparalleled  love  for  mistress  Anna, 
Phyllis,  Helen,  Corinna,  or  the  epitome  of  all  the 
fickle-hearted  clan  that  drove  faithful  lovers  of  a 
week  to  their  lutes  and  to  despair.  Lady  Greensleeves 


— was  a  social  convention,  acceptable  and  advi.sable, 
and  one  of  the  be.st  ever  devised  by  human  society. 

Yet,  the  "courtly  makers,"  as  the  polished  versi- 
fiers of  Elizabeth's  court  are  known,  were  not  the 
only  participants  in  this  nation-wide  community 
sing.  The  sparrows  also  found  their  voices  and, 
drawing  from  a  long  tradition  of  folk  tunes,  beggars, 
tradesmen,  crowds  in  taverns,  drank  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  national  pride  in  their  work  and  play.  Per- 
sonal wretchedness  and  poverty  were  submerged, 
and  all  men  rose  to  the  occasion  of  glory  in  the  state. 
Only  writers  like  Raleigh  and  Donne,  at  the  end  of 
the  period,  communicated  the  complication  and  de- 
pression in  life  that  the  popular  optimism  soared 
above  for  a  time.  Almost  all  of  the  lyrics  from  the 
best  by  Campion,  Marlowe,  Dekker,  Nashe,  to  the 
worst  cliche  in  the  Miscellany,  contained  the  in- 
gredients of  freshness,  tunefulness,  spontaneity,  and 
unique  observation  upon  life's  situations. 

Although  there  is  occasional  strain  indicated  in 
the  use  of  the  classical  tradition,  with  many  refer- 
ences to  Cupid  and  the  other  less-active  Latin  deities, 
and  although  Nymphs  and  Shepherds  sometimes 
took  a  couple  of  unwarranted  rolls  in  the  proverbial 
hay,  the  rarified  existence  of  these  foreigners  was 
given  the  reality  of  English  daily  life  by  the  uncon- 
scious use  of  the  folk  element  in  the  old  balladry 
and  song.  The  importance  of  folk  music  in  this  in- 
stance cannot  be  overemphasized.  Its  influence,  be- 
sides humanizing  the  often  overly-fanciful  verses, 
was  indeed  the  beginning  of  all  poetry.  Phillada 
"was  made  the  Lady  of  the  May,"  "Marian's  nose" 
looked  "red  and  raw,"  ".  .  .  Greasy  Joan  doth  keel 
the  pot,"  and  a  certain  Sir  William  Davenant, 
around  16.38,  although  enjoining  his  lady  to  open 
her  eyes  "(To  keep  the  sun  in  awe),"  addresses  her 
as  "0  thou  that  sleep'st  like  pig  in  straw."  Doubt- 
less this  was  the  apex  in  the  movement  for  original 
expression. 

The  importance  of  the  lyrics,  however,  lies  not 
in  their  technique  nor  the  expansion  of  social  ideals. 
Whether  they  record  escapism  or  universal  fallibili- 
ties, the  majority  of  them  are  poetry  in  its  purest 
sense  and  give  "the  mortal  wound,"  as  a  certain 
wise  poet  of  our  own  age  defines  the  poem.  Our 
statisticians  may  draw  graphs  to  prove  their  happi- 
ness, illusion ;  their  sincerity,  naive.  Yet,  as  we  daily 
crown  the  scientist  who  devises  the  best  explosion, 
in  the  human  beings  who  are  still  living,  there  will 
be  the  grain  of  envy  for  the  Elizabethans  who 
blessed  the  poet  who  gave  them  the  greatest  song. 


by  Ann  Dearsley 
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Induction 


My  great-grandmother's  great-grandmother  was  a 
black  kitten  of  the  sacred  white  cat. 

"0  foolish,  ridiculous  girl,  geneticists  will  tell  you 
that .  .  .  .  " 

That  I  live  in  a  garbage  pail.    Can  you  not  smell? 

"0  child  of  ignorance  .  .  .  .  " 

The  cheese,  there,  is  for  enticing  rats. 

"0  the  sins  of  the  uneducated  .  .  .  .  " 

See  me  sharpen  my  claws!  "Here  ratty,  ratty." 

"What  insufferably  erroneous  analogies  these  are'." 

Did  you  ever  notice  how  my  eyes  slant  and  glow. 
That  I  can  chase  my  tail? 

Did    you    ever    notice    how    daintily    I    clean    my 
whiskers? 

Aihhhhhooooo  — 

SLAM!! 

0   foolish   ridiculous  girl,   geneticists  will   tell   you 
That  all  cats  are  dainty  that  are  descendants  of 
sacred  white  cats. 


Beverly  Bryant 


EBEiYEZER,  THE  SMEZER 

Ebenezer,  the  sneezer  .  .  . 
Crouched  in  a  cage  .  .  . 
Sitting  in  the  back  of  the  room. 
Crouched  against  wire,  behind  ivire. 
Too' tense  to  burij  in  the  straw  to  escape, 
Eyes  peering  at  peering  eyes  .  .  . 

Gray  tail  quivering  .  .  . 
Nose  twitching  .  .  . 
"Teacher,    teacher,   Ebenezer    is    getting    ready    to 
sneeze  again." 

by  F'rances  Nooe 
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THE  WALNUT  TREE 

by 

Georgia  Lamberth 


There  was  something  about  that  tree.  We  had 
never  found  out  what  it  was.  We  wondered,  and  we 
talked  about  it  in  the  up.^tairs  hall  as  we  li.stened  to 
its  branches  creaking  in  the  wind  while  aunt  moaned 
downstairs.  We  talked,  but  not  one  of  us  ever  said 
ahl  he  thought.  We  shivered  in  the  hall,  and  we  didn't 
talk  about  her  face  when  she  looked  at  the  tree,  nor 
about  our  own  feelings  toward  it. 

Each  year  in  fall  would  come  the  time  when  wal- 
nuts grew  ripe  and  they  would  fall  from  the  tree 
onto  the  roof.  Then  aunt  would  grow  pale  and  white, 
and  she'd  sit  on  a  straight  chair  against  the  kitchen 
wall,  a  small  huddle  of  clothing.  There  she  sat  each 
year  until  mother  went  into  the  yard  to  look  at  the 
tree  to  see  whether  all  the  walnuts  had  fallen.  Every 
time,  she  took  along  Grandfather's  binoculars  and 
looked  at  each  branch  and  each  twig,  but  every  time 
she  missed  some,  and  they  fell  late.  One  year  after 
mother  had  made  her  report  nine  more  walnuts  fell. 
Aunt  went  to  bed  and  refused  to  get  up  for  days  and 
days.  The  next  year  mother  made  my  cousin  climb 
into  the  tree  and  shake  all  the  braches,  for,  she  said, 
"You're  the  cause,  and  you'll  take  the  punishment." 

We  asked  cousin  what  had  he  done,  and  he  didn't 
know.  We  believed  him,  but  still  we  asked,  and  asked 
again,  until  he  cried  and  ran  to  his  room.  Then  we 
asked  no  more,  but  we  looked  at  him  often  and  won- 
dered. Mother  was  always  tender  to  him  afterwards, 
except  she  made  him  climb  the  tree  every  fall.  He 
cried  every  time,  for  he  had  grown  afraid  of  the  ter- 
rible thing  he  had  done  to  his  mother  and  afraid  of 
the  tree. 

We  grew  older,  and  cousin  became  more  afraid, 
and  more  filled  with  guilt.  Then  once  he  stayed  away 
one  day  for  a  long  time.  When  he  came  home,  he 
didn't  say  anything,  and  was  so  quiet  that  mother 
gave  him  castor  oil  "to  keep  it  from  coming  on." 
It  was  fall  then  too,  and  we  knew  that  soon  he 
would  have  to  climb  the  tree  to  shake  down  the  wal- 
nuts. Waiting  as  they  dropped,  one  by  one,  he  grew 
more  and  more  quiet,  and  sat  beside  his  mother  in 
the  kitchen. 

Late  on  an  afternoon  the  walnuts  stopped,  and 
we  knew  that  meant  tomorrow  cousin  would  climb 
the  tree  and  shake  the  rest  down.  He  grew  still  more 
quiet  and  pale,  and  sat  to  wait  bedtime.  I  heard  him 
in  the  night  rise  and  go  downstairs,  and  then  I  slept 


again.  I  never  really  knew  what  he  did  that  night, 
for  I  never  but  once  heard  of  him  again. 

Aunt  cried,  and  talked  to  mother  in  sad  voice, 
and  that  once  I  heard  her  say,  "Just  like  his  father, 
on  the  same  tree,  the  same  limb.  Why,  sister,  why 
the  same?"  Mother  wept  and  would  not  answer,  and 
then  she  saw  us,  my  brother  and  I,  standing  there, 
and  she  drew  us  to  her  for  a  moment,  for  she  did 
love  us. 

I  heard  another  walnut  drop  on  the  roof,  and  r(jll 
down  until  it  fell  off  the  roof  and  rustled  the  leaves. 
The  dog  is  old,  and  small,  with  frail  bones  and  an 
habitual  limp.  It  barks  whenever  the  walnuts  fall, 
and  that  too  is  part  of  the  story  of  the  walnut  tree, 
but  it  is  my  part  only.  But  always  since  I  remember 
there  has  been  the  tree,  and  we  all  have  taken  our 
turn  with  it,  and  every  other  one  was  ruined  by  it. 
but  now  I  will  conquer  it. 

It  is  an  odd  thing  that  the  tree  became  a  curse, 
for  Grandfather  planted  it  in  the  early  years  of  his 
marriage,  to  become  a  landmark  of  the  home  he  had 
built  and  a  symbol  of  the  family  he  was  rearing. 
His  two  small  daughters  were  to  become  good  wives 
and  mothers  and  to  carry  on  his  tradition  of  solid 
good  family  life,  peaceful  and  loving.  But  on  his 
future  sons  his  hope  was  based,  his  real  desire  on 
the  sons  he  was  never  to  have.  One  day  when  he 
stopped,  as  he  always  did  even  in  the  rain,  to  ob- 
serve the  health  and  fei'tility  of  the  tree,  lightning 
hit  him  and  he  died  there  beside  the  tree.  Since  he 
had  in  a  way  died  for  the  tree,  they  thought  it  fit- 
ting that  he  be  buried  near  it,  and  thus  the  tradition 
was  started. 

Even  his  daughters  now  have  lost,  and  lost  to 
the  very  tree  which  symbolized  his  hope.  And  now 
they  and  their  childi-en,  all  except  me,  are  buried 
out  there,  having  lost  all  to  the  tree. 

This  happened  all  in  my  childhood,  and  only  the 
loss  of  my  cousin  caused  me  to  cry.  The  rest  did  not 
affect  me,  for  I  cared  nothing  for  any  of  the  others 
— except  the  tree,  and  him  I  hated  with  all  my  heart, 
because  he  is  holding  me  prisoner.  I  am  determined 
to  outwit  him.  So  I  shall  sit  here  in  the  kitchen  and 
wait  while  the  walnuts  fall  and  the  dog  whines :  and 
soon,  yes,  soon  the  tree  will  destroy  himself  in  his 
own  evil,  and  I  will  be  free. 
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The  spider's  weh, 
7'ising  and  collapsing 
like  a  wind-filled  sheet  on 
a  March  clothes-line, 
although  strained  to  invisibility, 
does  not  break- 
even 
one 

fragile 
strand. 


Bertha  Harris 


Roberta  Byrd 


tTi?  Goi/a'i  SaJm 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 
guard  the  bodies  from  any  further  chopping  by  the 
next  passing  butchers.  Goya  saw  quite  well  these 
horrors.  As  soon  as  the  massacre  had  ended,  he 
would  sit  atop  the  dead  flesh  and  quickly  sketch  the 
bodies.  If  it  were  night,  the  moon  lit  well  his  sub- 
jects. 

As  Goya's  art  was  startling,  satirical,  and  venge- 
ful, so  was  his  temperament.  Once  when  a  critic 
entered  his  studio  and  asked  for  a  seat,  Goya  jerked 
around  and  threw  a  handful  of  paint  in  his  face, 
explaining  that  he  would  disfigure  the  critic  as  the 
critic  had  disfigured  his  art,  that  he  would  give  him 
dirt  for  dirt.  It  was  not,  however,  what  Goya  painted 
into  his  work  that  made  it  so  reflective.  His  art  is 
not  filled  with  describing  details.  It  is  of  quick  bold 
strokes  which  describe  nothing  while  hinting  at 
everything.  It  is  this  quality  of  evocation  through 
what  is  omitted  or  merely  suggested  that  makes 
Goya's  art  so  wonderfully  sardonic. 

Some  time  after  Goya's  death  his  bones  were 
uncovered  to  be  reburied.  His  skull  was  missing. 
Perhaps  that  was  his  last  and  even  greatest  satire. 
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